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PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF ORAL EXPRESSION' 



THOMAS WARRINGTON GOSLING 
State Supervisor of Secondary Education, Madison, Wisconsin 



The term "oral expression" is used sometimes to denote the 
speaking voice and sometimes to denote a form of public address, 
usually brief and delivered before a small audience. In this 
latter sense the term frequently implies a contrast with written 
expression or written composition. For many centuries the race 
has been engaged in developing oral expression in both of these 
senses. It is not likely that our generation will be able to complete 
the task. We teachers of English may clarify our thinking upon 
the subject, however, if we analyze some of the difficulties and if 
we point out some of the tendencies that ought to be avoided. 

There is at present a marked effort in the schools to train pupils 
in fluency of speech. The boy or the girl who has a certain glibness 
of tongue and who is able and willing to speak often before 
the class is likely to be regarded with favor. To have ideas and 
to express them in a pleasing manner entitles one to leadership 
and to distinction. But speech without valid thinking is nothing 
less than "sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal." The attempt 
to get expression without ideas, feelings, or volitions has been 
characterized by an eminent American as "squeezing a vacuum." 

Do we wish to become a nation of chatterers and thus to afford 
one more illustration of reversion to the species ? If we abhor a 
vacuum, we must make sure first of all that we give our pupils the 
opportunity and the incentive to acquire a rich store of experience 
before we ask them to inflict their speech upon a long-suffering 
public. 

When we train our pupils to think before they resort to 
utterance, we shall train discriminating listeners also. In a 
democracy discriminating listeners are almost, if not quite, as 

'Read before the Teacher-Training Conference of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Chicago, November 27, 1920. 
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essential as forceful speakers. Do we forget the mob in Julius 
Caesar and the readiness with which it turned from Brutus to 
Antony ? Calm judgment passing deliberately upon the specious 
arguments of demagogues is just as essential in America as it would 
have been useful in Rome. Lack of it may be just as dangerous. 
Rapine, arson, and murder are always near at hand when eloquence 
is able to outweigh reason. 

In training for public speaking, we have always the obliga- 
tion to consider the ultimate social outcomes of our efforts. The 
only safe public speech in a democracy is the speech that proceeds 
from the heart, a speech into which one puts his convictions. To 
speak what one does not believe is to betray the public. Can the 
effect upon both speaker and audience be other than bad if honeyed 
words are used to deceive ? How can the republic be saved if its 
leaders betray it ? Some of our practices, especially in the train- 
ing for debate, are open to grave criticism on these social grounds. 1 

Although the departments of public speaking which we are 
developing in many of our best high schools have great possibili- 
ties for good, they need careful guidance in order to avoid the drift 
into shallow thinking and into vapid and insincere expression. 

The fundamental problems of oral expression relate to the 
speaking voice. The speech of Americans has not been noted for 
its pleasantness. The causes for this condition cannot be reduced 
to a simple formula because voice is a complex product of physical 
organs and of personal and national character. On the physical 
side, voice is dependent upon the conformation of the vocal organs, 
upon personal health, and upon climate. Even if all physical 
conditions are favorable, the voice still may be modified unfavorably 
by the characteristics of the speaker and by his conformity with 
what we may call " the national mind." 

To effect any sudden changes in American speech becomes 
therefore an almost impossible undertaking. That which cannot 
be done quickly may sometimes, however, be accomplished gradu- 
ally by concentrating upon the factors which are variable. 
To this program of gradual change the National Council of 

1 See article by T. W. Gosling in the English Journal, DC (April, 1920), 210 ff., 
on " The Reorganization of Methods of Debate in High Schools." 
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Teachers of English may commit itself with determination and with 
prospect of success. We shall need the active co-operation of all 
individuals and of all organizations willing to help, for the work to 
be accomplished, though it has a definite objective, must be carried 
on without end. 

This is not the appropriate occasion for us to consider in detail 
a program for improving the health and for modifying the character 
of our citizens. The best we can do now is to pledge our support 
to every agency that is seeking to add to the physical vigor and 
to the moral and the spiritual upbuilding of our people. The 
speaking voice is the by-product of forces more important than 
itself. We are far more interested in the qualities that he back of 
utterance than in the utterance which reveals the qualities. The 
voice is the sign that all is well with the inner life. 

One of the best methods for improving the speaking voice is to 
make more adequate and effective our own teaching of English. 
We should be lacking in faith in the value of our own efforts if we 
did not believe that what we are doing contributes in no small 
degree to the molding of character. We help to form not only 
personal but national character as well, when we teach pupils to 
admire the idealism of Wilson, the simplicity and the directness of 
Lincoln, and the moral fervor of Emerson. The more thoroughly 
we do our work, the sooner shall we have an era of "sweetness 
and light." 

While we are waiting for the coming of this far-off day, we 
may profitably turn our attention to a few details from which more 
immediate results may be expected. In the first place, the new 
movement for the correction of physical defects should have our 
hearty indorsement and assistance. The removal of obstructions 
in the nose and the throat will do much to improve the speaking 
voice. 

We need a large increase in the number of teachers who are 
competent to train the voice as the best teachers of music have been 
able to train it. Adequate instruction of this kind, while it is 
improving the quality of the voice, will add to physical health 
and vigor. 
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On the side of enunciation and pronunciation the study of 
phonetics holds promise of good results. The successful experience 
of English schools may prove useful to us in this matter. The 
subject is covered in this quotation: 

We feel very strongly that the teaching of English in schools of all kinds 
should not be confined to reading and written composition; it should include 
practice in correct and ready speech. There is a movement for the introduc- 
tion of the phonetic teaching of English into Elementary Schools; and this, 
if it is successful, should assist the teaching of French and other living lan- 
guages in Secondary Schools. But phonetic teaching, if bad, is worse than none 
at all; and good phonetic teaching requires more study, training, practice, and 
natural gifts, than is always understood. For the past ten years systematic 
instruction in phonetics and voice production has formed part of the course 
to be followed by all Scottish teachers, whether Primary or Secondary. In 
England for a series of years summer courses in phonetics have been held for 
teachers, and the regular teachers giving instruction in English at the training 
colleges have been encouraged to attend these courses, and many of them have 
attended more than once. As a result of this system instruction in phonetics 
is now given by regular members of the staff in most English training colleges, 
and we are informed that in many of them it is very good. The wider extension 
of sound phonetic knowledge thus rendered possible among teachers in Elemen- 
tary Schools should be of assistance to most of their pupils who afterwards 
proceed to the study of Modern Languages. In any event with or without 
phonetics, the requirement of clear, precise, and accurate enunciation of English 
in elementary schools is good in itself, and will facilitate the learning of foreign 
languages afterwards. 1 

Good oral expression may be stimulated by furnishing models 
as often as possible. The teacher himself should be able to offer 
a reasonable standard of excellence. More frequent presentation 
of readings by persons who are masters of the art of expression 
should be encouraged in the schools. These advantages, to be sure, 
are more readily available for pupils who live in the cities than 
for those who live in small towns and villages. Even in smaller 
places, however, an occasional reading or dramatic presentation 
should be provided. Not infrequently someone who has had 
excellent voice training may be found willing to give the small 
school community the benefits of his attainments. Most of our 

1 Report of the Committee Appointed by the Prime Minister to Inquire into the Posi- 
tion of Modern Languages in the Educational System of Great Britain (1918), p. 24. 
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best schools, to be sure, already appreciate the fine results that flow 
from good examples. We should not confine our efforts to the best 
schools, for they are well able to care for themselves. The multi- 
tude of small schools with limited opportunities should come 
within our purview. This National Council should take cogni- 
zance of the fact that large numbers of our future citizens are 
in schools of this type. Our work cannot be done well unless we 
devise methods of reaching and influencing the teachers and the 
pupils in those schools which do not have the advantages which 
are offered in the cities. 

The only practical suggestion which I can offer in this connection 
is that we make every effort to gain a wider circulation of the 
English Journal. It would be possible, I am sure, through the 
influence of members of the Council and through the friendly co- 
operation of the state departments of education to increase very 
largely the number of readers of the Journal and thus to secure a 
more general adoption of the plans we wish to incorporate in 
practice. 

A program for improving the quality of American speech cannot 
go far without the co-operation of the colleges and the normal 
schools. These institutions annually influence thousands of per- 
sons who will become leaders in our national life. Through such 
of their students as later will become teachers they will influence a 
much greater number. Our first effort, therefore, should be to 
induce the colleges and the normal schools to introduce first into 
their summer sessions and then into their sessions of the entire 
year definite courses of instruction intended to improve the quality 
of speech. These courses should be made of interest and of value first 
of all to teachers and to prospective teachers. The old-style 
courses in elocution and in public speaking should be replaced by 
modern scientific courses which deal with the fundamentals of voice 
production. If the Council could organize its efforts so as to secure 
the introduction of these scientific courses quite generally into our 
colleges and normal schools, the result should do more to further 
our aim than any other single endeavor we can make. 



